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The Conditions of Peace 
* 


Last week, Rounp Tasre listeners heard four distinguished 
atomic scientusts give “The Facts about the Hydrogen Bomb.’”’* 
These four atomic scientists explained what Dr. Albert Einstein 
meant when he said a few weeks ago that, with a hydrogen bomb, 
“radioactive poisoning of the atmosphere and hence annihilation 
of any life on earth has been brought within the range of technical 
possibilities.” 

These four atomic scientists who appeared on last week’s Rounp 
Tas_e know of no other qualified scientists who deny this scien- 
tific possibility. No scientist has made any public statement deny- 
ing it. This week’s Time magazine fails to report this unanimity 
among qualified atomic scientists who agree on the character of 
the danger first publicly identified by Dr. Einstein. 

These scientists who spoke on last week’s Rounp Tas e believe 
that the American people should understand the possibilities 
which confront them in view of President Truman’s decision to 
make the hydrogen bomb. They believe that the American peo- 
ple have the right to know what can kill them. The American 
people will not be more endangered by this knowledge than they 
are by ignorance and secrecy. For scientific work is carrying man- 
kind into a new day in the history of warfare when the loser in 
a war between great powers will have the desperate option of 
inflicting death upon the whole world. 

This is indeed frightening, but these facts about the hydrogen 
bomb are so vital that all of us must understand and appreciate 
them before correct decisions can be made. 

Today the Rounp Taste discusses the conditions of peace. 
How did the nations of the world get into the present stalemate? 
Who is responsible? Should we make a new effort at peace ne- 
gotiation? What is a peace conference? What decisions could it 
make? Can we trust the Russians to live up to the terms of 
negotiations? 


* See page 29 for a statement on last week’s Rounp Taste, by Leo Szilard, 
yne of the participants. The other participants were Hans Bethe, Frederick Seitz, 
ind Harrison Brown. 
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Mr. MorcentHau: There are only three ways in which internationa: 
conflict can be settled—overwhelming power, war, and negotiation 
Since overwhelming power is no longer at our disposal and beyond ou. 
grasp for the foreseeable future, the choice is between war and negotia: 
tions. Consequently, Mr. Churchill and the Vatican—not to mentios 
some of the wisest and most experienced American observers—hav« 
called for direct negotiations between the West and the Soviet Union 
It is indeed in the success of these negotiations that the only hope fo: 
peace resides. Shuster, do you agree with that statement? 


Mr. Suuster: Negotiation, it seems to me, can no longer be com 
ceived of vaguely or on a day-by-day basis. That is, negotiation canno 
deal either with very broad—and in the final analysis, indefinable— 
principles, such as the Four Freedoms, or in its minor aspects with cur 
rent politics. Negotiations can only be carried on upon the basis of con 
crete proposals for settling vital issues which could lead to war. 

The world has now before it only one peace plan—the Soviet proposa 
to divide the world into two spheres of influence. This is clearly unac 
ceptable because it will continuously intensify the possibility of conflict 

The time has therefore come, it seems to me, for the United States t 
prepare, in concert with other powers of the West, a plan for the settle 
ment of vital issues—a plan which can with some assurance be placee 
before the world as a real step toward peace. We could then attempt t 
negotiate for the realization of this plan. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Bunche, what do you think about this suggestion 


Mr. Buncue: With regard to your three stated alternatives for settlin; 
international conflict, frankly, I see little difference between war as on 
alternative and the employment of overwhelming force as another. I: 
my view, any policy today which would be based exclusively on the us 
of overwhelming force would certainly lead to war, if only becaus 
it is not possible, in these times, to convince one party that the othe 
party actually does have overwhelming force. Indeed, I think it migh 
be argued, in view of the weapons which would be employed in any wa 
today, that it is doubtful if it would be possible for any one nation actua 
ly to enjoy overwhelming force. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Then the issue narrows down to a choice betwee 
war and negotiations? 
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Mr. Morcentuau: What is the object of negotiations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union? In other words, what is the nature 
of the conflict which pits the United States against the Soviet Union? 


Mr. Buncue: I would like to say at the outset, on that point, that un- 
derlying all points of dispute between the East and West today are 
mutual fears and suspicions. I think that in all fairness we must recog- 
nize that the Soviet Union and the states associated with it are just as 
fearful and suspicious of Western motivations and intentions as the 
estern states are of the East’s. 


Mr. Suuster: Suppose we try to define the issues from the American 
point of view. Would we not say, first of all, that the issue is Russian 
imperialism? By Russian imperialism we do not mean an extension of 
Russian influence to the Dardanelles, or some detail of that kind, but we 
mean a policy of so broadening the scope of Russian power that the pos- 
sibility of an opposing coalition having strength enough would be com- 
pletely ruled out: Therewith the rest of the world, including the United 
States, would live in relation to Soviet totalitarianism, in a condition of 
satellite dependence. 


Mr. MorcentHav: But there is another point of view which believes 
at the issue between the United States and the Soviet Union is really 
‘he problem of Bolshevist world revolution. According to this view, the 
oresent situation is not an old-fashioned conflict between an imperialistic 
and a status quo power, but that we are here in the presence of a kind of 
dolitical religion which wants to conquer the world. 


Mr. Suuster: I would say about that, from a political point of view, 
that a Bolshevik revolution is a method for reducing the power of a 
dotentially hostile state. 


Mr. Morcentuau: In other words, bolshevism is a kind of instrument 
which Russian imperialism uses to gain its purposes. 


Mr. Suuster: Certainly, because it fosters sabotage and opposition 
ithin the borders of its enemies. 


Mr. Buncue: If I could just intervene at this point, I would say that 
it is very obvious that there are broad points of conflict between East and 
West, between the United States and the Soviet Union, These conflicts 
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make up the so-called “cold war,” a description, incidentally, which r 
heartily dislike. But I wonder how many of our listeners today would be 
able to enumerate and to define with any preciseness just what the spe+ 
cific points of conflict are. I must confess that I am not always very clear: 
on these points—especially when the discussion, like this one, takes gen- 
eral outlines—except as regards the issues in the United Nations. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Well, what were the issues in the UN? 


Mr. Buncue: Without attempting to be exhaustive in any way, it 
seems to me that the major differences between Washington and Mos- 
cow, between East and West in the United Nations today, would be: 
the following: 


1. An effective system of control of atomic weapons and a aca 
disarmament scheme. 


2. The seating of the representatives of the new Communist regime: 
in China, the Peoples’ Republic. 


3. The admission of new members to the United Nations. This in- 
volves a good many states, but particularly Italy, Finland, and Ireland, 
on the one hand, and Bulgaria, Rumania, and Hungary, on the other. 


4. The nature of the United Nations security force, which was en- 
visaged in Article 43 of the Charter and which has never been set up.” 


5. Finally, the veto. By that I mean, from the standpoint of conflict 
between East and West, not the veto itself, but what is called an exces- 
sive use of the veto. 


1 Article 43 of the Charter of the United Nations provides: 


“J, All members of the United Nations, in order to contribute to the main- 
tenance of international peace and security, undertake to make available to the 
Security Council, on its call and in accordance with a special agreement or agree- 
ments, armed forces, assistance, and facilities, including rights of passage, neces- 
sary for the purpose of maintaining international peace and security. 


“2. Such agreement or agreements shall govern the numbers and types \ 
forces, their degree of readiness and general location, and the nature of the 
facilities and assistance to be provided. 


“3. The agreement or agreements shall be negotiated as soon as possible on 
the initiative of the Security Council. They shall be concluded between the Security 
Council and Members or between the Security Council and groups of Member: 
and shall be subject to ratification by the signatory states in accordance with their 
respective constitutional processes.” 
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Mr. Suuster: Bunche, I think that many people would agree with you 
‘bout that phrase “cold war,” because we have an uncomfortable feeling 
hat it is growing warm and even hot. And I would say that the major 
ssue which made it hot is the issue of the control of western Europe. 
Chat is not the only issue, but it seems to me to be the crucial one at 
he moment. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Would you limit your statement to western 
furope, or would you not rather say that it is the control of Europe as a 
vhole... 


Mr. Suuster: Yes. 


| Mr. Morcenruau: ... because, as we contest the Soviet Union on the 
ontrol of eastern Europe, and the Soviet Union contests with us on the 
ontrol of western Europe, in the middle is Germany, as the focus of the 
onflict. 


Mr. Buncue: Could I just interrupt on a certain point here? Morgen- 
at you and Shuster both have said that the issue is the control of 
Europe. Is it a question of the control of Europe—who is going to con- 
ol Europe—or whether Europe is going to be uncontrolled? 


Mr. Morcentuau: That is what we are going to find out. 
| Mr. Suuster: That is what we have to explore. 


Mr. MorcentHav: Further, to take Europe out of the power conflict 

etween the United States and the Soviet Union, we have to ask our- 
elves, how we can negotiate a settlement which is able to bring this 
bjective about. 
Now, what kinds of negotiations are there? There is, first of all, the 
xtraordinary spectacular mission of an outstanding public figure to a 
breign capital, of which the classic example in recent times was the 
Jan of President Truman to send Chief Justice Vinson in the fall of 1948 
> Moscow to talk to Stalin. What do you think about this kind of a 
egotiation? 


Mr. Suuster: I would say, first of all, that such a mission seems to me 
» be impractical because there is no prospect that Judge Vinson or any 
‘milar person could actually make any progress. In the second place, 
ich a mission might, as a matter of fact, be psychologically disastrous. 
‘the emissary had to return from so spectacular an enterprise with noth- 
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ing at all in his pocket, the effect would merely be to intensify th: 
temperature. 


Mr. Buncne: I would not say I disagree with you, Shuster, but 
would say that in my view no sincere effort should be ruled out, becaus: 
anything which is reasonable, in these times, is worth a try. These ari 
very dangerous times, and the stakes are very high. + 


Mr. Suuster: What have you done through the United Nations b: 
way of negotiation in this particular situation? 


Mr. Buncue: In the situation between East and West? 
Mr. Suuster: Yes. 


Mr. Buncue: Not much; the United Nations, thus far, has not beer 
involved in it at all. I would venture to say that it is not impossible tha 
the United Nations could be of real assistance in this situation. 


Mr. Morcentuav: In what respects? 


Mr. Buncue: Well, I am old-fashioned in my thinking on these ques 
tions. I think that getting the disputing parties together with a thire 
party—sitting them down and keeping them there until everything i 
fully explored and threshed out—can produce results. The United Na 
tions has had to tackle some exceedingly difficult, complex, and highll 
emotional problems. 


Mr. Morcentuav: In other words you think that the United Nation 
can serve as a kind of clearing-house where the contesting parties cai 
come together, in an inconspicuous way outside the limelight of publi 
opinion, and try to settle their issues? This is a method of which th 
settlement of the Berlin conflict has been the outstanding example. 


Mr. Suuster: That is why I proposed, at the outset, that we formulat 
a plan for possible discussion between ourselves, the Russians, and alsc 
of course, with the rest of the world. Your point, I think, was quit 
appropriate—we have not defined the issues clearly enough. Above al 
we have not suggested what sort of approach to the solution of the i issue 
we ourselves would sponsor. 


Mr. Morcentuau: This brings us back to the traditional method o 
peaceful settlement through negotiation as it was practiced with spec 
tacular success, for instance, at the Congress of Berlin of 1878. Tha 
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congress, incidentally, had to deal with an issue very similar to the one 
which separates the United States and the Soviet Union today. 

| Throughout the better part of the nineteenth century the great prob- 
em with which the Western world was confronted was the conflict be- 
ween Great Britain and Russia concerning the domination of the Bal- 
sans. This conflict led to a great war—the Crimean War. It threatened to 
ead to a great war again in the late seventies of the nineteenth century, 
when a number of great statesmen, such as Disraeli and Bismarck, came 
ogether and solved that great issue successfully. They solved the prob- 
em not only successfully but also definitely, because there has never 
ince been a war between Great Britain and Russia on that issue or any 
ther issue. 


| 

_ Mr. Suusrer: That is a very interesting and a very significant illustra- 
ion. Under what conditions would you think that some such meeting as 
he Conference of Berlin could be held in our time, under existing cir- 
umstances? 


Mr. Morcentuau: The first condition is that the conflict can be de- 
ined in terms of power, and that the ideological aspects of the conflict are 
jot predominant or exclusive. For if this were nothing but a conflict 
etween two rival political ideologies—two great secular religions, de- 
nocracy on the one side and bolshevism on the other side—there would 
e no basis for negotiation. One side or the other would have to yield. 


Mr. Suusrer: What we are then confronted with is a question of de- 
ining the limits of power in our world without at the same time run- 
ing the risk of weakening our own power through some sort of mis- 
uided appeasement. 


Mr. MorcentHau: Here one has to be very clear about the difference 
etween a negotiated settlement and appeasement. I think there is a 
reat deal of confusion in the public mind on that score. 

Appeasement means the abandonment of one’s vital interests for an 
pparent settlement, which is really no settlement at all but merely a 
ep toward more concessions and, as we have seen, finally toward war. 

Negotiated settlement means safeguarding one’s vital interests and 
1e vital interests of the other side, and at the same time compromising 
n all the secondary issues which do not directly affect the vital interests 
f the contracting parties. 
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Mr. Buncue: Morgenthau, to what extent would you include ideolc 
gies in the definition of vital interests? To put it another way, are wet 
assume that an indispensable condition of peace today is that the ex 
isting ideological differences must be eliminated? My answer is “No. 


Mr. Morcentuau: My answer is “No,” 


Mr. Buncue: With one exception—that is, assuming always that ther: 
are no aggressive intentions or actions. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Yes, surely. This is, of course, the sanction of th: 
settlement—to satisfy vital interests, to create a power situation whic! 
makes it unwise and therefore unlikely that either of the conflicting 
parties will use aggression for the purpose of gaining its objectives. 

| 

Mr. Suuster: On the other hand, I would say that unless one wen 


quite realistic about the political purpose of an ideology, then one migh 


very well end in appeasement. | 


Mr. Morcentuav: Surely. Here again our attitude in the last mont: 
of the second World War is a case in point. We had the illusion that th: 
Russian regime was just a kind of democracy with somewhat bad man 


ners but not essentially different from our own. 


Mr. Suuster: Yes. But this was an illusion because the Communis 
party is, of course, a fifth column. It is impossible to disregard that fac: 


Mr. Morcentuau: But we are also not to disregard the fact that thi 
Red fifth column has not succeeded in gaining power anywhere in thi 
Western world without the support of the Red Army. After all, what i 
the American Communist party without the power of Russia? A pitifv 
assemblage of crackpots and misfits. But what is the Soviet Union with 
out the American Communist party? It is still a great imperialisti 
power, menacing the liberties of the West. 


Mr. Suuster: Yes, and therefore the question of power and the que: 
tion of defining national interests is the important question. That is th 
question that must be negotiated with particular reference to the dange 
spot, which is, of course, Europe. 


Mr. MorcentHau: Yes. Perhaps there is one other point which on 
ought to make in this respect. That is the point which I think Secretar 
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if State Acheson made with great brilliance: that one must have what he 
alls a “situation of facts”—which makes agreement possible. 

We have seen enough of paper agreements, of the exchange of good 
ntentions, to be very careful not to repeat this experience of the “pacto- 
nania” which dominated in the war period. It has to be a situation of 
act. For instance, there has to be sufficient power on either side to en- 
orce a settlement, and the settlement has to deal, as you say very well, 
‘huster, with the concrete issues which separate the nations. 


| Mr. Suuster: Yes. I thought that Acheson’s comment was admirable 
nd that for almost the first time we began to have a feeling that the 


sovernment of the United States actually knew where it was going. 


Mr. Buncue: I want to be a bit naive and perhaps idealistic at this 


oint, having listened with great interest to this exchange between you 
wo. I take the premise that there are no really warlike peoples in the 
vorld and, for that matter, no governments which are bent on waging 
var if there is any reasonable alternative. On the other hand, I realize 
nat there are a good many governments which would be willing to face 
var if it should develop that there is no other alternative. But to take 
hat extreme and fatal step, governments would have to conclude that 


2 At a press conference on February 8, 1950, Secretary of State Acheson said, 
1 part: 
_“... What we have also observed over the last few years is that the Soviet gov- 
rnment is highly realistic, and we have seen time after time that it can adjust 
self to facts when facts exist. We have seen also that agreements reached with 
1e Soviet government are useful when those agreements register facts or a situ- 
tion which exists, and that they are not useful when they are merely agreements 
thich do not register the existing facts. 
“You have had a great many illustrations of that. You have seen it, for in- 
‘ance, in the Berlin situation. We had all sorts of agreements with the Soviet 
overnment as to our right to be in Berlin, the purpose for which we were in 
erlin and our right of transit through the Soviet area to and from Berlin. All 
10se matters were clear, but when it suited the purpose of the Soviet government 
) interfere by force with our’ access to Berlin, it did not hesitate to use that force. 
‘ou saw also that when we took vigorous action with our allies and when through 
1e air lift and the powerful forward policy which we adopted in Germany it 
ecame not to the advantage of Soviet foreign policy to continue its obstruction, 
stopped its obstruction. So you see it is not a matter of agreement but a matter 
f registering the existence of a situation. 

“You saw the same sort of thing in Greece. We had all kinds of agreements 
wrough the U.N. and otherwise that you do not interfere with the integrity 
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the issues at stake are of such vital national concern that war, with al. 
its attendant risks in an atomic age, would be preferable to any nego: 
tiated compromise. I just do not see what specific issues there may bo 
at the present time between East and West which would lead either 
party or both of them to take that extreme position—especially in view: 
of the assumption, which I gather is a valid assumption, that both possess 
atomic weapons. In other words, I do not see the conditions for waa 
existing. | 


Mr. Morcentuau: There is, of course, another condition for war, asidd 
from the intention of one or the other of the great nations to go to wart 
That is that an incident may arise, let us say in Berlin, which gets out o4 
hand, and which leads to war, despite the intentions of all nations cone 
cerned to avoid it. A classic example is the situation as it existed at the 
outbreak of the first World War—the kind of situation which Mr 
Churchill, in one of his greatest speeches in the House of Commons: 
in January, 1948, termed “the direct threat to peace in our time.” That 
situation got out of hand, and thus war arises despite the intentions o% 


all nations to avoid it. | 


of one of the members of the U.N. or of any sovereign nation. Yet when it suiteo 
the purposes of the Soviet government and its satellites to foment internal res 
bellion in Greece and armed conflict in Greece, they did not hesitate to do that 

“It was not a question of agreement. We argued, we went to the U.N., we 
created commissions, we did everything that we possibly could to bring abou: 
agreement in regard to Greece, but the Greek situation only became solved wher 
the most vigorous action by the United States and the Greek government ana 
the Greek people resulted in the suppression of this internal revolution and the: 
restoration of Greek economy. 

“You saw the same thing in Turkey. All sorts of pressure was brought to bean 
on Turkey in regard to the straits. But when that situation was dealt with vigor 
ously, Soviet policy adjusted itself to it. 

“Now you see the same exhibition on the other side in regard to Soviet policy 
in China. There, unhappily, the best efforts of everybody did not produce strength 
but produced weakness. As I pointed out at the (National) Press Club the othe 
day, as soon as that weakness is produced you see the workings of Soviet im 
perialism in China. It goes even so far that the Soviet Union and its satellite state 
voted against a simple resolution in the U.N. to respect the integrity of China 
Thus, what I want to stress here is that agreements with the Soviet Union are use: 
ful when those agreements register or record an existing situation of fact, but 
otherwise they are not of much use....” 
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, Mr. Suuster: Bunche, I have a great deal of respect for your ideal- 
Be which I share—but I think that we have to say that ever since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century people have had precisely the same 
point of view. At first it was Norman Angell’s opinion that the great 
imount of economic power involved was a deterrent to war. Then it was 
he fearful weapon that had been developed by World War II. Certainly 
thought of Verdun, that never again would humanity descend to any- 
as like that. And today we live under the shadow of the atomic 

veapon. But I think we must say that, unless we can effect a settlement 
f those disputes which can potentially turn into war, then peace is 
yeyond reach. 


| 

| Mr. Buncue: At that point might I just say that my idealism and my 
»ptimism are based on the record in that regard. The UN has shown an 
ibility to settle a good many of these kinds of disputes, even where active 


ighting had broken out. 


i Mr. MorcentHau: Now, what are the actual issues? We have said it 
s the problem of Europe; it is the problem of Germany. What possible 
roal could negotiations between the United States and the Soviet Union 
1ave in regard to those issues? 


_ Mar. Suuster: I would reply to that by saying that a valid peace plan 
vould be a proposal that both Russia and the United States withdraw 
om Europe and that, as a consequence, the Continent be, in a measure, 
ieutralized. By neutralized I mean that it would not become a decisive 
Ily in the case of conflict. 
_ Mr. Morcentuau: In other words, you would say that all of Europe 
rom the Russian-Polish frontier to the Pyrenees, or to the Mediterranean 
nd the Atlantic, ought to be neutralized? 
| Mr. Suuster: Yes, I feel that very strongly. 
Mr. Morcentuau: The question is, of course, whether this is feasible— 
vhether Russia does not regard the domination of eastern Europe as so 
ital an interest that it would not be willing to compromise on it. 
Mr. Buncue: May I ask, Shuster, what about the views of the peoples 
5 the countries concerned? 

Mr. Suuster: My feeling is that the point of view which is dominant 
n Europe at the present time is a pacifist point of view. That is, Europe 
ealizes full well that any new war means its destruction. 
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Mr. Morcentuau: But if we cannot get the neutralization of all a 
Europe, should we not then at least aim at the neutralization of Gert 
many? 

Also, there is another point which is very much in the public mind: 
and that is the point of disarmament. What do you think about that: 


Mr. Buncue: I would say that disarmament is indispensable to any 
secure peace in the future. 


Mr. Morcentuav: But can there be disarmament before political cons 
flict is settled? 


Mr. Suuster: That is just what I was about to say, that the Bu 
of disarmament is aggravated by the political situation. 


Mr. Morcentuau: In other words, you would probably agree when | 
say that the political settlement—the neutralization of Germany—must 
come first before we can have a disarmament. We cannot start with 
disarmament. 


Mr. Buncue: It could be a part of the peace plan. 


Mr. MorcentHau: Then I think that we must say that disarmament 
cannot settle the conflict between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, for disarmament has always been and can only be the by-product 
of a preceding political settlement. 

The conflict between the United States and the Soviet Union depends 
upon the domination of Europe. The United States cannot allow the 
Soviet Union to dominate Europe, nor will the Soviet Union concede 
Europe to the United States. The United States is ready to go to war to 
prevent the Russian domination of Europe, and the Soviet Union is 
ready to go to war to prevent the domination of Europe by the United 
States. Under such conditions there seems to be only one peaceful solu- 
tion to the conflict: To take the issue at stake out of the power context 
altogether and to neutralize either all of Europe or that part of it which 
is at present the focus of the conflict, that is, Germany. 


The Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast entire- 
ly without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical outline, and ex- 
change data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own and in no way involves the 
responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the National Broadcasting Company. 
The supplementary information in this pamphlet has been developed by staff research ana 
is not to be considered as representing the opinions of the RounD TaBLE speakers. 


| THE CONQUEST OF THE UNITED STATES 
BY GERMANY* 
| By HANS J. MORGENTHAU 


| 
AT THE conclusion of the Spanish-American War in 1898, William 
‘Graham Sumner published in the Yale Law Journal an article under 
the title “The Conquest of the United States by Spain.” Its thesis is that 
“We have beaten Spain in a military conflict, but we are submitting to 
be conquered by her on the field of ideas and policies.” For one who 
has studied and in part witnessed the policies which have led Germany 
‘to the catastrophe of two defeats within a quarter of a century, the 
similarities between the intellectual processes underlying these Ger- 
man policies and those which influence much of American foreign policy 
today, are indeed as striking as they are disquieting. We have beaten 
Germany in a military conflict, but we are submitting to be conquered 
by her on the field of ideas and policies. 

From the dismissal of Bismarck in 1890 to Hitler, the foreign policy 
of Germany was guided by three fatal propensities: a lack of a sense 
of proportion in assessing her own strength in comparison with the 
strength of other nations, an emphasis upon material force to the neg- 
lect of those “imponderables” with which Bismarck never failed to 
be concerned, an exaggerated and misguided sense of mission which 
equated power with right. To what extent these three delusions have 
taken possession of our thinking on foreign affairs is clear for any 
critical observer to see. 

We are here concerned only with the first of these delusions, the 
depth of which a recent event has made manifest. The authoritative 
reactions to the announcement that an atomic explosion has occurred in 
the Soviet Union have demonstrated the extreme extent to which we 
have lost our sense of proportion and to which we insist that, regardless 
of what happens, we are naturally superior to all nations, the Russians 


included. 


American Reaction to the News of the Soviet Explosion 


A historian, a thousand years hence, writing the story of American 
foreign policy from 1945 to 1949 on the basis of the contemporary re- 


* Reprinted by permission from Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists, January, 1950. 
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actions only, without in any way bringing his own judgment into play, , 
would arrive at strange conclusions indeed. The most important event H 
of that period, touching the national concerns of the United States at | 
their most sensitive, and bringing the world to the verge of war, would | 
appear to him to be the Communist seizure of Czechoslovakia. If he ' 
were to use his own judgment, he would not fail to note that this 
event, while accentuating Russian expansionist tendencies, stabilized 
the predominance of the Soviet Union over Czechoslovakia which had 
existed since the end of the Second World War and that it did not 
infringe upon the line of demarcation between East and West which 
the United States was resolved to defend. The Communist seizure of 
Czechoslovakia, then, would appear not as an attack on the existing 
status quo, to the defense of which the United States was committed, 
but rather as an accentuation of the existing status quo, an event within 
the pre-existing Russian sphere of influence which left the actual dis- 
tribution of power intact and could not be interpreted as a threat to 
the security of the United States. 

Our fictitious historian would find that the United States ranked the 
trial of Cardinal Mindszenty next in importance for her national inter- 
est, while his own judgment would have advised him that, whatever 
the moral significance of this trial and its importance for the Vatican 
State, it had no bearing upon the national interest of the United States. 
The event attracting his attention next would be the Berlin blockade, 
and he would agree with public opinion that here was an issue which 
actually affected the distribution of power between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Farther down the line our historian would have 
noticed the shooting-down of American airmen by Yugoslavia, the 
Greek Civil War, Iran, China, Palestine, and so forth. Far down toward 
the bottom of the list, he would have detected a little item of obviously 
minor importance, expected, discounted, prepared for by everybody 
concerned—the fact that an atomic explosion had occurred in the Soviet 
Union. How did our political and military leaders comment on this 
event? 


Comment by Political Leaders 
In his announcement, which in its sombre solemnity seems to em- 
phasize the importance of the event, President Truman declared: “Ever 
since atomic energy was first realized by man, the eventual develop- 
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ment of this new force by other nations was to be expected. This prob- 
ability has always been taken into account by us.” 

__ It was this point which Secretary of State Acheson elaborated in his 
statement at a news conference of the same day. “I want to emphasize 
the four basic matters which were brought out in the President’s release 
this morning. Those are: the President has stated the fact that there has 
been an atomic explosion in the Soviet Union. In the second place, the 
President has stated that we have been fully aware that sooner or later 
this development would occur and that in our thinking it has been 
taken into account. That is an important fact to remember. In the third 
place, the President has recalled what so many people have forgotten, 
that in every statement made by him and by the two Prime Ministers 
as well as by all the commissions and bodies which have studied this 
matter, it has always been clearly pointed out that this situation would 
develop. And finally, the President has stated that this event makes 
no change in our policy.” 

According to the New York Times, “Throughout the question-and- 
answer session Mr. Acheson took pains to make the point that the news 
from the White House was no surprise to anyone. All discussions had 
been conducted on the assumption that other countries would some 
day begin to catch up to the atomic information of the United States.” 
Mr. Hanson Baldwin stated that “Secretary of Defense Johnson refused, 
at first, to credit the evidence presented, and apparently still does not 
believe that an ‘atomic explosion’ necessarily means an atomic bomb.” 

The New York Times reported as the reaction of “some of the most 
responsible members of Congress . . . that the American people could 
have confidence, in any possible crisis, in the military leadership and the 
military power of this country.” Senator Scott Lucas, in particular, did 
not think “that the Soviet achievement changes the fundamental pattern 
of world power. The United States still has a four-year lead. . . . Our 
scientists and our technologists will enable us to maintain our lead. I feel 
sure that plans and preparations have been made by our Government 
for any contingency that might arise. I have the utmost confidence in the 
wisdom of our Secretary of Defense and our military leaders.” 


Comment by Military Leaders 


As concerns the reactions of “high civilian and military officials,” the 
New York Times reported that “In no quarter was there any hint of 
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dismay.” General Bradley stated: “We have anticipated it for four years, , 
and it calls for no change in our basic defense plans.” 

According to the New York Times, a certain official suggested “that: 
Russia might have been getting to the point of testing a bomb that might: 
be neither so practicable nor so effective as that [of] the United States.. 
There was also some doubt that Russia had been able to begin stock-- 
piling numbers of the so-called absolute weapon as the United States ; 
has been doing since the explosion over Hiroshima. . . . Guarded, care-. 
fully considered views expressed privately by high, responsible officials. 
in the Administration were to the effect that the development increased 
the insecurity of the United States ‘by a very small degree.’... A military 
interpretation was that the explosion did not indicate a major improve- 
ment in Russian military potential. In support of this view, it was said 
that one experimental explosion did not mean that Russia had achieved 
mass production of the bomb. Also, while the United States has had a 
four-year headstart in atomic bomb stockpiling, Russia will be hindered 
by her inferiority in know-how, raw materials, engineering facilities and 
electric power.” 

The next day the New York Times reported “informed quarters” as 
saying that “This country’s policy . . . is being carried forward on the 
assumption that Russia, as always expected, possesses the bomb although 
she doubtless is still far behind the United States in stockpiles and pro- 
duction techniques.” 

General Eisenhower declared: “I see no reason why a development 
that was anticipated years ago should cause any revolutionary change 
in our thinking or in our actions.” 

General Groves commented that “he would not ‘lose any sleep over’ 
the announcement, because this country was ‘certainly in the lead’ in any 
atomic race... . The question was not whether Russia had built an 
atomic bomb ‘but how good that one is, and how many they have, and 
can they catch up with us?’... General Groves said he did not know 
whether the Russians had an atomic bomb ‘because I have never been 
in Russia—no one knows what goes on in Russia.’ ” 

General Bedell Smith voiced the belief “that it will take Soviet Russia 
at least ten years to get to the point of mass production that we have now 
reached.” 

Mr. Lilienthal “authorized the UP to represent him as feeling now 
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precisely as he felt before he knew Russia had the bomb,” and that “this 
country must do everything necessary to ‘establish atomic leadership.’ ” 


Comment by the Press 


Two experts of the New York Times, Mrs. McCormick and Mr. 
Krock, who obtain much of their inspiration from Washington, gave 
an impressive summary of the official reaction. “There is no reason,” 
says Mrs. McCormick, “why the world should be taken by surprise by 
the President’s statement. What was bound to happen sometime hap- 
pened a little ahead of schedule but not unexpectedly to scientists, sol- 
diers, or even mere observers of the harrying pace of history.” And Mrs. 
McCormick quotes “experts” to the effect “that in the experiment the 
Russians destroyed the only bomb they had and probably most of the 
plutonium in their possession.” 

The “sharp impact,” writes Mr. Krock, “was quickly supplanted by 
the philosophical reflection, ‘eventually, why not now?’... The blend of 
hope in this practical acceptance of what the whole government assumed 
as inevitable apparently has its source in a) the lack of proof that what 
exploded was an ‘atomic weapon’ and 4) in the old military theory of 
the balance of power.” 

The Economist, on October 8, summed up the official reaction by 
stating: “There has been, indeed, no glimmering of a new or original 
thought since the news broke; everyone is just as he was before—only 
more so.” 


What the Soviet Explosion Has Revealed 


This curtain of complacency, flimsy, worn, and full of holes, cannot 
conceal, and by contrast rather puts into stark relief, the three glaring 
facts with which the atomic explosion on Russian soil confronts the 
American people: (1) the national obsession to underrate Russian 
strength; (2) a decisive change in the world balance of power, and 
(3) the shattering of the foundations upon which American foreign 
policy has been built. 


National Propensity To Underrate Russian Strength 
Nations have a siatural propensity to underrate their enemies and to 
overrate themselves. These distortions are the weeds in the garden of 
patriotism and of national pride. They may be harmful, but not seriously 
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so as long as a critical intelligence is aware of their existence and applies 
the corrective of objective analysis to the excesses of self-glorification and 
of contempt for the enemy. They become fatal, however, if reason re- 
fuses to adjust its preconceptions to reality, but persists in them in the 


face of contradicting facts and endeavors to adjust the facts to the false ' 


mental picture which wishful thinking has created. 


Well known to psychiatric literature is the case of the neurotic who is 


unable to apply the test of reality to his mental picture of the world and 
is under the compulsion to make the latter the standard of reality. After 
a number of violent clashes between his conception of the world and the 
actual world, which have the quality of what is popularly called “hys- 
teria,” the patient calms down, retires into himself, seems to be confi- 
dent, self-reliant, and at peace with the world and himself—in one word, 
“normal” in the popular sense. The truth is that he has succeeded in 
withdrawing completely from reality as it actually is, substituting for it 
the reality of his delusion. Now he can rest content, for his diseased 
mind, having created a world all its own, has made it impossible that 
his picture of the world and the world itself be ever at odds again. Yet 
whenever the neurotic must act in relation to the real world he fails, and 
his failure is the more complete in the measure in which he succeeds in 
substituting the reality of his delusion for the actual world. Frequently, 
helpless in infantile contentment, he ends his days in an asylum. 

There is a frightening parallel between the typical neurotic reaction 
to a reality unpleasant and full of problems and the official reaction to the 
atomic explosion in Russia as it has been recorded above deliberately in 
tedious detail. Our leaders formed a certain conception of reality in terms 
of the Russian ability to achieve an atomic explosion within a certain 
period of time. Even the most conservative official estimates expected an 
atomic explosion in the Soviet Union not earlier than 1952 and, hence, 
were off the mark, if we date them at about the middle of 1945, by about 
40 per cent. 

To cite only one example among many: Mr. Byrnes, on the advice of 
such authorities as Presidents Compton and Conant and Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, concluded in June, 1945, that “any other government would need 
from seven to ten years, at least, to produce a bomb.” Writing from the 
perspective of 1947, he added: “And I think that to accomplish the task 
at such speed would require a quicker return to normal conditions than 
has taken place in any other country within the last few years.” 
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This error is only one in a series which started almost with the Bolshe- 
vist regime itself. The Western world has insisted upon underestimating 
the strength of the Soviet Union, especially in its technological-military 
aspects, and has done so invariably to its own detriment. The allied inter- 
vention in the civil war was based on the assumption that the weakness 
of the Bolshevist regime would make such intervention successful. Dur- 
ing the twenties, a number of otherwise competent observers proved that 
Bolshevism could not succeed and that its disappearance was a matter of 
months or of a few years at worst. During the thirties, the Soviet Union 
figured in the calculations of the Western Powers as a negligible quan- 
tity not to be taken seriously as a military factor. It was this argument 
which was generally invoked with success in the debates on the imple- 
mentation of the Franco-Russian Alliance of 1935, the Russian offer of 
support to Czechoslovakia in 1938, and the Anglo-French mission to 
‘Moscow in 1939. When Germany attacked the Soviet Union in 1941, the 
best military opinion in the West gave the Soviet Union from six weeks 
to six months. And when she survived, it was ony logical to attribute 
her survival either to the climate or to her wide open spaces or, and 
preferably, to American lend-lease, but not to her own strength. 


General Guillaume’s Estimate of Russian Strength 

How wrong all this is, is clearly demonstrated in a recent book which 
bears a triple mark of respectability.’ It is written by General Guillaume, 
divisional commander in the Second World War and from 1946-48 
French Military Attaché in Moscow. It has a Foreword by General 
Bedell Smith voicing the conviction “that General Guillaume’s reason- 
ing and conclusions are sound and that they merit the most careful 
attention.” It is published by the Infantry Journal Press. 

For the purposes of our discussion the importance of this book is two- 
fold. First of all, it gives an impressive account of the Russian techno- 
logical achievements. Let us hear what General Guillaume has to say 
about the relocation of Russian industries during the war. “The trans- 
planted establishments resumed their activities after a short period for 
installation. For example, tank factory No. 183 of Kharkov, evacuated 
in October 1941 to the region of Sverdlovsk, furnished its first tank from 
the new location on December 18 and reached its prewar level of pro- 


1 Augustine Guillaume, Soviet Arms and Soviet Power: The Secrets of Russia’s Might 
(Washington: Infantry Journal Press, 1949). 
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duction by March, 1942. ... Whenever it could be done, the factories 
themselves were moved: 75 per cent of the industrial equipment of 
Leningrad and the numerous factories from Moscow were transferred 
in this way; and the same was true of the great Putilov factories of 
Leningrad and the tractor plants of Stalingrad and Kharkov.” 

General Guillame gives the main credit for the victory in the East to 
the Soviet Union. “Nor was it Allied matériel that stopped the Germans 
at Leningrad, Moscow, and Stalingrad. By 1943, when the Lend-Lease 
matériel and tools were first flowing in quantity into the USSR, the 
German armies had already long been arrested or turned back on the 
entire front from the Black Sea to the Arctic Ocean. Like the Russian 
winter, the Allied matériel could only hasten the hour of victory.” 

The Russian industrial effort was the integral part of an over-all war 
plan and was able quantitatively and qualitatively to hold its own against 
German production and even to surpass it in certain respects, such as 
artillery, tanks, and planes. That the over-all industrial productivity and 
technology of the Soviet Union is inferior to that of the United States is 
too obvious to need emphasis. The question is, however, whether such 
over-all comparison meets the point. Over-all inferiority might well be 
compatible with partial equality, if not superiority in particular sectors 
upon which the whole national effort is concentrated under totalitarian 
direction. That such might be the case in the Soviet Union is at the very 
least made plausible by the evidence adduced in General Guillaume’s 
book. 

This book shows also to what extent the errors which proved to be 
Hitler’s undoing were but the errors in which the Western world has 
persisted to this day. As General Guillaume puts it: “To sum up: Hitler 
was defeated on the Eastern Front because he never realized the true 
import of the deep transformation that had occurred in the USSR in 
every field of endeavor from 1917 on.” Underestimation of the Russians 
is the invariable source of Hitler’s misjudgments. “His underestimation 
of the enemy strength all the way through,” says General Heusinger, his 
chief of operations until July, 1944, “led constantly to false deductions 
and to errors.” This holds true of the West at large. 

It is against this background of consistent underestimation that one 
must consider the official reaction to the atomic explosion in the Soviet 
Union. It would have been a rational reaction to admit that an error had 
been committed, to search for the causes of that error, and to resolve not 
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_ to commit a similar error again by changing the attitude from which it 


had arisen. Nothing of the kind, however, happened. Even those who 
admit that there was error refuse to admit that the error was of any con- 
sequence. After all, what difference does it make if what was bound to 
happen happens a few years earlier than expected? It makes all the dif- 
ference in the world, as shall be shown in the course of our discussion. 
But, then, the plans which have been made in view of that eventuality 
will simply be put into operation now instead of later. What those plans 
might be is, of course, a military secret. Yet it is no military secret that 
the only present defense against atomic bombs is the dispersion and the 


- moving underground of cities and industrial installations, and nothing 


of the kind is being done. 
But is it not true that, if we just keep at it, we will always have more 


and better atomic bombs than the Russians? Even if this were axio- 
_ matic, it would be irrelevant. As I pointed out two years ago in a dis- 


cussion of atomic disarmament: “The preponderance of the United 


) 
: 


States in atomic weapons is bound to be temporary. In the not too dis- 
tant future the Soviet Union will certainly have atomic weapons. If the 
ratio of X:O is not transformed now into O:0O, it will inevitably be 
transformed later into X:Y. Yet, concerning atomic weapons, X = Y. 


In other words, once the Soviet Union has atomic weapons, it matters 
little that the United States will have more atomic weapons than the 
Soviet Union. It requires only a limited number of atomic bombs to 
_ destroy the military potential of the United States. This destruction will 


deprive the United States of the ability to win a war against the Soviet 
Union, however much damage it might be able to do by dropping a 


- superior number of atomic bombs on Russian territory.” 


But, perhaps, what exploded in the Soviet Union was not an atomic 
bomb at all, or the only one the Russians have, consuming the bulk of 
their fissionable material. And, probably, it was not a particularly good 
bomb. Anyhow, we have nothing to worry about, let us have confidence 
in our leaders and forget the whole thing. Here the neurotic mind has 
succeeded in withdrawing almost completely from reality and in cre- 
ating a world of its own in which it feels secure. Yet the collective neu- 
rosis of a nation does not end in the infantile contentment of the asylum, 
but in the terror and misery of a national catastrophe, the ineluctable 
reward of policies based upon delusions instead of facts. 
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Change in World Balance of Power 


The truth is that the acquisition by Russia of an atomic weapon is an 
event of the greatest importance. In comparison with it, all the great 
issues of the post-war period fade into insignificance. Certainly in the 
short-run, and probably for the foreseeable future as well, it overshadows 
even the passing of China into the Soviet camp. 

Its importance lies in the decisive change in the world balance of _ 
power which it entails. Upon the recognition of that importance Ameri- 
can atomic policy has been predicated from the beginning, as it will 
become obvious from a general consideration of the factors which de- 
termine the balance of power between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. 

However misguided the policy of secrecy with regard to the atomic 
bomb has been in other respects, it made sense only under the assump- 
tion that the monopoly of the atomic bomb was so invaluable an asset 
of American power that extreme measures and sacrifices were justified 
to prevent other nations from gaining the knowledge which only the 
United States was supposed to possess. It was in the exclusiveness of that 
possession that the American advantage was assumed to reside. 

If this assumption was correct—as we think it was—then, obviously, 
the ability of another nation to make atomic bombs is bound to destroy 
that advantage. Those public officials who have been insisting upon 
secrecy because of the inestimable value of the atomic monopoly for 
American power and now pretend to think nothing of its passing, can- 
not have been right both times. Either they were wrong when they put 
so high a price upon the atomic monopoly, or they are wrong now when 
they declare that the atomic bomb in Russian hands hardly impairs the 
power of the United States. We think indeed that they are clearly wrong 
now. 

There are eight basic factors which determine the power of a nation: 
geography, natural resources, industrial capacity, military preparedness, 
population, national character, national morale, and quality of diplo- 
macy. Making due allowance for the necessarily hazardous nature of 
any such comparative assessment, we venture to suggest that there are 
rational grounds for believing that the United States has at present an 
advantage in three factors: industrial capacity, national character, and 
diplomacy; that the Soviet Union has an advantage in three: geography, 
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population, and military preparedness; that with regard to one, natural 
resources, both countries are in a roughly similar position; and that one, 
national morale, is beyond rational calculation, for there is no way of 
telling in advance how a people will stand up under the conditions of 
modern warfare. 

We have already referred to the over-all superiority of the United 
States over the Soviet Union in the field of industrial capacity, a superi- 
ority which, however, is not the necessary equivalent of superiority in 
the production of the implements of war. 

We would assume that a people whose national character is marked 
by self-reliance, individual initiative, spontaneous manipulation of social 
change, and mistrust of government dictation, possess greater intellec- 
tual and moral reserves and a greater adaptability to changing circum- 
stances than a people who have for the whole of their history lived under 
authoritarian, if not totalitarian rule. 

We would also assume that a diplomacy which is uncertain of its goals 
and methods but operates with the method of persuasion and respects 
the national independence of other nations will in the long run be su- 
perior to a diplomacy which prevails only where military and police 
power have already decided the issue in its favor. 

The geographic advantage of the Soviet Union over the United States 
consists in two factors. The extension of territory allows an unmatched 
defense in depth, and it makes possible an equally unmatched decentrali- 
zation of population and industrial centers. 

Aside from this geographic advantage and from the superiority in 
numbers of population, it is in military preparedness that the chief ele- 
ment of Russian strength is to be found. While certain important factors 
bearing upon the military power of a nation escape objective determi- 
nation in advance—such as quality of strategic plans, of leadership, of 
training, and morale—there are others which are susceptible of such 
determination. Among them two stand out: the fraction of the national 
effort spent for military preparedness, and the kind of weapons at the 
disposal of a nation. 

It is obvious that a totalitarian government has a potential advantage 
in being able to give unified direction to the national effort and direct 
as much of it as seems desirable and feasible into military channels. The 
Soviet government has made full use of its power and maintains an 
army and air force superior in numbers to any other existing army and 
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air force or combination of them. This advantage has in the past been 
thought to be roughly cancelled out by the absolute American superi- 
ority in one weapon: the atomic bomb. It was even generally held that 
the unique destructiveness of this weapon would give the United States 
an edge in over-all military strength over the Soviet Union. For while 
in the initial stages of a war with the Soviet Union the atomic bomb ~ 
would destroy the latter’s industrial centers, the whole American nation- 
al effort, using a vastly superior industrial potential, would be marshalled 
for military purposes and would thus overcome the initial Russian ad- 
vantage in this respect. 

The Russian possession of the atomic bomb not only removes the 
counterweight to the superior Russian military establishment, consti- 
tuted by the American monopoly of the atomic bomb, it also removes 
the edge in the balance of power in favor of the United States; for now 
the superior industrial plant of the United States is as exposed to destruc- 
tion by atomic bombs as has been the inferior Russian industrial plant. 

In sum, in the near future a superior Russian military establishment, 
supported by an inferior industrial plant and armed with atomic bombs, 
will confront an inferior American military establishment, supported 
by a superior industrial plant and armed with atomic bombs. Before the 
initial phase of the war is over, however, the superior American indus- 
trial plant will have been wiped out as well as the inferior Russian one. 
The atomic bomb is no respecter of technological achievements, and 
before it all industrial plants are equal. Thus the main potential source 
of American military superiority will have been eliminated. It is for this 
reason that we have said that the Russian possession of the atomic bomb 
constitutes a decisive change in the world balance of power. 


Disruption of American Timetable 


It remains now to be shown that postwar American foreign policy has 
been predicated upon the assumption of the military superiority of the 
United States over the Soviet Union, a superiority which was supposed 
to last for a number of years but which, as we have seen, is about to dis- 
appear, long before its appointed time. In concrete terms, it was assumed 
that our superiority, derived mainly from the monopoly of the atomic 
bomb, would come to an end only after we had gained equality with the 
Soviet Union on land by enabling Western Europe to withstand a Rus- 
sian attack at least during the period needed to bring American superi- 
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ority in other fields into play. This assumption underlay the Marshall 
Plan and the North Atlantic Pact. 

The short-term objective of this foreign policy was the containment 
of Russia, that is, the use of our military superiority for the purpose of 
maintaining the territorial status quo. Its main expression was the Tru- 
man Doctrine. The long-term objective of this foreign policy was the 
imposition upon the Soviet Union of a settlement which would remove 
the threat of Russian aggression from Western Europe and would bring 
to an end the exclusive domination by the Soviet Union of Eastern and 
part of Central Europe. The strategic moment for obtaining that long- 
term goal was thought to be the one in which the United States became 
equal to the Soviet Union on land while retaining its superiority in other 
respects; that is, after Western Europe had recovered militarily and eco- 
nomically and before the Soviet Union had obtained the atomic bomb. 

The acquisition by the Soviet Union of the atomic bomb in 1949 in- 
stead of much later has completely upset the timetable upon which 
American foreign policy was based and has seriously impaired the bar- 
gaining position of the United States. It is this relation between the date 
of the first Russian atomic explosion and the timetable of American 
foreign policy which makes that explosion so catastrophic an event. It 
also makes unworthy of serious consideration the official statements that 
what was bound to happen happened a little earlier than expected, and 
that is all there is to it. What would we say of a farmer who, surprised 
by the expected, yet unexpectedly early autumn rains before his harvest 
was in, resorted to a similar explanation? Or would we find an investor 
very convincing who, surprised by a break in the market which he ex- 
pected to occur much later, commented on his bankruptcy as our leaders 
comment on their failure? In truth, the first atomic explosion on Russian 
soil has shattered the American foreign policy as it has evolved in recent 
years. It necessitates the elaboration of a new foreign policy based upon 
new assumptions to be formulated in the light of a new balance of 
power. Two such assumptions come immediately to mind. 

In view of the unknowns and imponderables which go into the assess- 
ment of the respective strength of nations under contemporary condi- 
tions, it would be safe to start with the assumption that the United States 
and the Soviet Union will in the very near future be roughly equal in 
military strength. The United States has passed the pinnacle of her 
power in relation to the Soviet Union and cannot hope in the foresee- 
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able future to enjoy again the same freedom of action which was at her — 
disposal in the past. If this is so, the policy of “getting tough” with 
Russia and the policy of containment have become obsolete. One can 
afford to get tough with someone and be able to contain him if one is _ 
unquestionably superior in strength. But between equals toughness be- 
comes a two-way street, and containment becomes a matter of choice 
for the one to be contained. In other words, the unilateral application 
of pressure as the sole means of achieving one’s own objectives has 
become impossible, which is another way of saying that the period of 
the cold war itself has come to an end. The atomic flash somewhere in 
Asiatic Russia ended that twilight state between peace and war in which 
we have been drifting in recent years. From now on, it will be either 
peace or war. 


The Choice before the United States 


It is, then, the other assumption with which a new American foreign 
policy must start that the alternatives before the United States are either 
war with the Soviet Union for which we must be prepared, or a negoti- 
ated peace with the Soviet Union for which we must prepare ourselves 
as well. If we arrive at the conclusion that it is useless to try to negotiate 
a settlement with the Soviet Union, then we must act on the assumption 
that war might break out tomorrow—as it well might—and act accord- 
ingly. If we believe that the possibilities of negotiating a settlement with 
the USSR have not been exhausted, then we must ask ourselves four 
questions: What are our vital interests vis-a-vis the Soviet Union and 
how can they be safeguarded by mutual agreement? What are the vital 
interests of the Soviet Union vis-a-vis ourselves, and how can they be 
safeguarded by mutual agreement? If these vital interests conflict, how 
can they be reformulated so as to become compatible? How can the 
issues of secondary importance outstanding between the two nations be 
settled by compromise? 

To repeat: the choice before the United States is to prepare for war 
or for peace (or, perhaps, for both). We are doing neither, but continue 
to drift, hypnotizing ourselves into believing that no such choice needs to 
be made. We do not prepare for war, but reply to the atomic explosion 
in the Soviet Union with a reduction of the military budget, continue to 
think that we can do without a general mobilization plan, leave Alaska 
open to invasion, and find nothing strange in the expectation that the 
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Russians will passively watch us make Western Europe strong enough 
to defend itself, which under the conditions of modern warfare is tanta- 

mount to making it strong enough to attack. We do not prepare for 
peace, but refuse to face the one issue from which the conflict with the 
Soviet Union arose and which still dominates it: the question of the 
domination of Eastern Europe. 

The conflict between the United States and the Soviet Union started 
with incompatible interpretations of the Yalta Agreement. Underlying 
_ these interpretations was the question, who shall control Eastern Europe 
—the Soviet Union, the Western world, or both together? This is the 
decisive question today. Since Eastern Europe can be liberated from 
Russian domination only by war and since such liberation would cer- 

tainly not affect the vital interests of the United States in such a way 

as to be worth a war, the reaffirmation of the political and military 
essence of the Yalta Agreement by the Western world in exchange for 
the military and political evacuation of Central Europe by the Soviet 
Union appears to be the objective toward which a new American foreign 
policy should aim. 


Churchill’s Warning 
In the light of the announcement of September 23, 1949, which adds 
to its urgency, it is worth recalling the warning which, two years ago, 
Mr. Churchill uttered in words of profound wisdom: 


I will only venture now to say that there seems to me to be very real 
danger in going on drifting too long. I believe that the best chance of pre- 
venting a war is to bring matters to a head and come to a settlement with 
the Soviet Government before it is too late. This would imply that the West- 
ern democracies, who should, of course, seek unity among themselves at the 
earliest moment, would take the initiative in asking the Soviet for a settle- 
ment. 

It is idle to reason or argue with the Communists. It is, however, possible 
to deal with them on a fair, realistic basis, and, in my experience, they will 
keep their bargains as long as it is in their interest to do so, which might, in 
this grave matter, be a long time, once things are settled. ... 

There are very grave dangers—that is all I am going to say today—in 
letting everything run on and pile up until something happens, and it passes, 
all of a sudden, out of your control. 

With all consideration of the facts, I believe it right to say today that the 
best chance of avoiding war is, in accord with the other Western democracies 
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to bring matters to a head with the Soviet Government, and, by formal dip- 
lomatic processes, with all their privacy and gravity, to arrive at a lasting 
settlement. There is certainly enough for the interests of all if such a settle- 
ment could be reached. Even this method, I must say, however, would not 
guarantee that war would not come. But I believe it would give the best 
chance of coming out of it alive. 


After his first meeting with Stalin, Mr. Churchill remarked that Stalin 
left with him “the impression . . . of a complete absence of illusions of: 
any sort.” Absence of illusions is indeed one of the marks of the states- 
man. Politicians, whose horizon is limited by the prospects of the next 
elections, prefer to delude themselves and their constituents. The official 
reaction to the atomic explosion in Russia has given us an indication of 
the depth of our national illusions. That is the German way of making 
foreign policy, and the fate that awaits such a policy of illusions is likely 
to be the fate that was Germany’s. In such manner politicians may man- 
age to win the next elections. But they also make sure that there remain 
few elections to be won. 


FEAR AND THE H-BOMB 


lo the “New York Herald Tribune”: 


According to Richard K. Winslow’s report in today’s New York 
terald Tribune, Mr. David E. Lilienthal took issue with NBC’s “Uni- 
rersity of Chicago Rounp Taste” conference of last Sunday in which 
dans Bethe, Harrison Brown, Frederick Seitz, and I participated.t Mr. 
uilienthal criticized statements which we made over the air, not on the 
sround that they were not true, but rather on the ground that the truth 
vas frightening and that scaring people served no useful purpose. 


1 The Herald Tribune report of Mr. Lilienthal’s speech said, in part: 

“David E. Lilienthal, recently retired chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission, de- 
lored yesterday what he described as the panic being spread by ‘oracles of annihilation’ 
vho predict the end of the world through atomic or hydrogen bombs. 

“Mr. Lilienthal said such pronouncements by the ‘new cult of doom’ served no purpose— 
either the intimidation of Russia, nor the building-up of international trust, nor the cool 
ppraisal of our military security needs. Rather, he said, they only spread a feeling of 
hopelessness and helplessness.’ 

“ “And hopelessness and helplessness are the very opposite of what we need,’ he said. 
These are emotions that play right into the hands of destructive Communist forces.’ . . . 

“His denunciation of the ‘cult of doom’ singled out four top atomic scientists who dis- 
ussed on a widely reported radio show last Sunday ways in which a hydrogen bomb 
aight be built so as to disperse a lethal radioactive dust over the face of the earth. The 
sur, who appeared on NBC’s ‘University of Chicago Rounp Taser’ conference, were 
Yrs. Hans A. Bethe, Frederick Seitz, Leo Szilard, and Harrison Brown. (Dr. Albert Ein- 
rein made a similar warning last month.) 

“ “Their concrete suggestions contained ideas the Russians may not yet have thought of,’ 
e said. He also branded as ‘highly intellectual nonsense’ the speculations of the four on 
vacuating some 30,000,000 people from the big eastern cities. “This can’t be done, and 
very one knows it can’t be done, so why scare the daylights out of every one?’ he said. 

“Mr. Lilienthal pledged himself to fostering a ‘better perspective’ on atomic energy by 
ispelling the ‘black magic and hocus-pocus’ connected with it as well as by stressing its 
ast peacetime potentialities. ‘Knowledge of atomic energy has its very destructive sides,’ 
e said, ‘but so does all knowledge.’ 

“Tf people continued to regard the atomic bomb as the only aspect of atomic energy, he 
rent on, then inevitably the bomb would become the only result of the new knowledge. 
oupled with this popular feeling, he said, was the ‘mountainous error that bigger and 
igger bombs will make us safer and safer.’ 

“<The security of this country is not a material thing but rather rests in the spirit of the 
eople,’ he said. ‘We are a people with faith in each other, such a faith as has never existed 
1 a nation before. We are a people with faith in reason and in God, but if we substitute 
yr these a faith in weapons, we will be weakened and lost no matter how great our 
ockpile.’ 

“He concluded by calling for ‘understanding instead of panic, sense instead of sensa- 
on, and courage and faith instead of fear.’” 
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What we said over the air we did not say for the purpose of scaring 
people, nor did we say it for lack of restraint. 

Whether or not America should develop hydrogen bombs has been) 
under discussion by scientists, behind closed doors, ever since October of | 
last year. Soon after the Atomic Energy Commission put the issue up to. 
the White House, the news began to leak to the press. The scientists, not: 
wishing to embarrass the Administration at a time when it had to arrive 
at a difficult decision, exercised great restraint, and, with one single ex- 
ception, no scientist made any comment in public until the President had 
made his announcement. This self-imposed silence might have been a 
mistake, but at least it serves to show that if some scientists speak up 
now, it is not for lack of restraint that they do so. The reason for speak- 
ing up now is rather this: neither the President nor the Atomic Energy 
Commission have explained to the American people what the decision 
to develop hydrogen bombs will involve, what the meaning of the 
“hydrogen bomb” is, or what the cost of the indispensable defense 
measures will be. Yet these are things the American people must know. 

I am inclined to agree with Mr. Lilienthal that no useful purpose is 
served by scaring people. I do not believe, for instance, that it would 
help people, who are looking for a hidden exit in a theater, to shout to 
them that the theater is on fire, and I would not be in favor of doing so. 
On the other hand, if the house is actually on fire, I am opposed to keep- 
ing it secret for fear of scaring some of the occupants. 

If it becomes possible to detonate practically unlimited quantities of 
heavy hydrogen, then it automatically becomes possible to release very 
large quantities of radioactive substances in the air, simply by incor- 
porating into the hydrogen bombs natural elements which become radio- 
active when they absorb the neutrons that are liberated in the explosion 
of the hydrogen bomb. The temptation of so rigging hydrogen bombs 
will be all the greater the more difficult it is to deliver large hydrogen 
bombs to specific targets in enemy territory. 

It will not be easy to get across to the American people the possibilities 
and limitations of such radioactive warfare, but whatever we can say on 
the basis of published information will have to be said. 

Mr. Lilienthal said that our concrete suggestions contained ideas that 
the Russians may not yet have thought of. This is difficult for me to 
believe, since we used only simple, straightforward reasoning, on the 
basis of published facts. And if the Russians had not gone through that 
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easoning by last Sunday, they surely would have gone through it by 
rext Sunday. If the objection voiced by Mr. Lilienthal were valid, then 
Walter Lippmann should not be allowed to publish his column, for in 
rying to divine what policy the Russians might pursue, he might give 
hem ideas which they had not yet conceived. 

The President tells us that we are going to develop hydrogen bombs, 
he Secretary of State tells us that there is no possibility of an over-all 
ettlement with Russia, and the cold war must go on indefinitely, and 
he Secretary of Defense tells us that he is looking to a reduction, rather 
han an increase, in our defense expenditures. These three statements 
aken together make no sense to me, and I doubt that they will make 
ense to the American people. What sense does it make to engage in an 
itomic arms race, and to step up its speed, without at the same time tak- 
ng measures to protect the population of our cities? And how can we 
afeguard the population of our coastal cities against attacks by atomic 
ombs, except by relocating them? , 

Mr. Lilienthal says that the people will never agree to being relocated 
nd that therefore there is no sense in talking about relocation. It might 
rery well be true that the people will decide against relocation and that 
Songress will not vote funds for it. But if that happens, and if the 
ttomic arms race continues, and if the cold war goes on and on, there 
nay be a price to pay. It is the people who will pay the price, and it must 
ye their decision to pay it, and they will have to discuss it before they 
vill be able to decide. 

Leo SzILarp 
Institute of Radiobiology and Biophysics, 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Ill., March 2, 1950 
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